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N Fesruary 6, last. the Lon- 
OF ken. England. Financial 
Times — one of the world’s most 
important financial and industrial 
daily newspapers—devoted several 
columns to excerpts from, and com- 
ments on, an article which had ap- 
peared in THe Excnance Maga- 
zine. 

Entitled “Share Ownership Whys 
and Whens.” the article in THE 
EXCHANGE disclosed the results of 
the New York Stock Exchange’s 
analysis of public activity in the 
stock market on September 10 and 
17, 1952. 

Analyze Trading? 

“One can well imagine,” the 
Financial Times said. “the con- 
sternation that would be felt in the 
stockbroking world if the London 
Stock Exchange said one day: ‘We 
want to analyze all transactions on 
particular days. We want to know 
the number and price of shares 
bought and sold and the value of 
turnover: whether trading was for 
cash or credit: the sex. age group, 
and estimated income of the client; 
and the type of transaction. whether 
it was a pure speculation. a short- 
term or long-term investment.’ 

“Tf it is not possible to imagine 
this happening here. readers need 
not bother to imagine if it could 


happen in the less conservatively- 
minded New York, because it has 
already done so.” 

Of all purchases on the New 
York Exchange on the two test 
days. the London newspaper point- 
ed out. 16! per cent were made 
with a view to long-term capital 
gain, rather than income. Invest- 


ment purchases for income ac- 


counted for about 251% per cent. 
Less Speculation 

“The quick-turn operator,” it 
went on, “is much less important 
than one would have thought; only 
614 per cent of purchases were 
for a profit within less than 30 
days. and only 4 per cent of shares 
sold had heen held for this period. 
Some 10 per cent of the shares 
sold had been held for over a year, 
and 22!» per cent for six months 
to a year. 

“These facts,” the Financial 
Times concluded, “provide what is 
probably the first statistical evi- 
dence of the emptiness of the fre- 
quent Left-wing charge that Stock 
Exchanges are mere casinos. 

“Carried out longer 
period. such studies might well be 
invaluable.” 
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WAR AND PEACE 


: 

t 

) AND THE STOCK MARKET 

’ 

$ By G. Keith Funston 

i PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

" ECAUSE the New York Stock Exchange is identified through- 

4 out the world as the symbol of American Capitalism, it provides 

A a natural and convenient target for the invectives and distortions 
of the communist propaganda machine. 

oT Late in March, the Russians seemed to have embarked on a major 

Ve 


policy shift—from a war hypnosis to a peace offensive. Prospects 
ae for a settlement of the three-year-old Korean war appeared to be 
¥ bright. 


Here were two important news developments: 


, * A sudden hope for world peace: 

= © A sharp decline in securities prices on the New York Stock 
er Exchange. 

3 We are thoroughly familiar with the interpretation the Kremlin 


has put on such sequence of events in the past—and | suppose that 
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their failure to step up their propaganda barrage in this instance 
is part of their peace offensive. 

The typical Soviet refrain runs along these lines: 

“The New York Stock Exchange and Wall Street are, by defini- 
tion, war mongers. 

“They hate peace. Their leading industrial corporations, whose 
securities are traded on the Stock Exchange, want the war to con- 
tinue; and, if possible, to spread because it means larger profits 
Jor them. The Stock Exchange and Wall Street fear that a pro- 
longed period of peace would bring stagnation to their economy.” 

The germ of that sort of evil thinking has spread to a degree 
even among some people who would shudder at the thought they 


had fallen prey to communist lies. 
THe Straicur Facts 

Id like to put the record straight—and | am perfectly confident 
that | can speak authoritatively not only for the New York Stock 
Exchange but for Wall Street and for the businessmen of this 
country. 

The Stock Exchange and America’s corporate enterprises are 
bitterly and unalterably opposed to war—whether it’s a hot war or 
a cold war or any bastard offspring of war. 

In the 164 years since George Washington became our first 
President the United States has created a standard of living, and 
safeguarded a respect for the sanctity of the individual, that is 
unequalled any place in the world. Throughout that long span, we 
have been at war—including the Mexican War, the War Between 
the States, the Spanish-American involvement and the conflict in 
Korea—just about 10 per cent of the time: at peace 90 per cent of 
the time. 

We did not build a great country because of those years that 
we were at war—but in spite of them. 


War is utterly destructive—and business cannot make a profit 


» 


out of chaos. Can you find a sane businessman who has a good 
word to say for these by-products of war, these enemies of produc- 
tivity and profits: inflation, soaring corporate and personal income 
taxes, price fixing, material shortages, loss of personnel, govern- 
mental red tape, and disruption of essential long-range business 
planning? 

To get to the heart of the matter—I’d like to quote a leading 
businessman, the president of one of the largest corporations in 
the country, who was asked his views on business and war. He 
wrote: “The idea that business wants a war is preposterous—don’t 
forget, we have sons and daughters too.” 

| think we can safely take it for granted that no good American 
has any use for war. 

Why, then, did share prices decline abruptly late in March and 


early in April? 
CHANGE AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


Obviously it is beyond the competence of any individual to 
ascribe a particular dip in securities prices to one factor—and one 
factor alone. Investors, like other people, are swayed by hope, fear, 
ambition, responsibility, and at any given time the stock market 
reflects the composite opinion of millions of investors all over the 
country. The Exchange has no stocks to sell: buys none. It bears no 
resemblance at all to a large department store, which may clear its 
shelves of merchandise by a bargain sale; it carries no inventory of 
securities. 

It does seem obvious, though, that there was a connection be- 
tween the recent new hope for world peace and the stock market 
decline. And it seems equally clear that the prospect of any drastic 
reshuflling of the nation’s productive resources calls simultaneously 
for a new evaluation of business trends. 

The fall in prices following the Kremlin's peace offensive re- 
flected change and the introduction of factors defying immediate 
measurement. The economy had been gearing itself to a continuing 
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state of crisis—suddenly the chance of a return to a peacetime 
economy brightened. 

It seems to me entirely reasonable—and quite consistent with 
history—that under the circumstances the investor would re-evalu- 
ate his holdings and try to reappraise the future—and just as 
reasonable to expect some investors to take advantage of what they 
considered bargain prices. 

The market will always respond to shock treatment—whether it’s 
the danger of war or the hope of peace, a political upheaval or a 
labor crisis. But the market’s sensitivity to sudden news develop- 
ments of national or international significance does not mean that 
investors all over the country applaud destructive developments 


or condemn constructive events. 


OTHER PRICE SLUMPS 

Perhaps the easiest way to clarify this view is to recall that share 
prices declined sharply in June, 1951, when the Russians dangled 
peace before a world crying for an end to war. Remember, too, that 
in mid-1950 when the Korean war broke out prices slumped much 
more severely than they did early this year. 

Whether people who sold their securities in the March-April 
break—which, incidentally, amounted to about 5 per cent and was 
followed by irregularly higher prices—used good judgment or bad 
is a matter to be decided in the future. But one thing is indispu- 
table: they were doing something that no citizen of a totalitarian 
state can ever do—they were using their personal freedom to make 
their own decisions affecting their own possessions. 

In this country, capital and labor are free to work where, when 
and if they please. And, like any American citizen, capital can 
change jobs at will or whim. 

My conviction is that the vast majority of Americans are too 
intelligent and too well-informed to permit even the most skillful 
propagandist to beguile them into believing that American busi- 
ness is so intent on self-destruction that it prefers war to peace. 
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COMMON DIVIDENDS 
HIGHEST ON RECORD 
IN FIRST QUARTER 


WNERS of common shares list- 
O ed on the New York Stock 
Exchange received $1.356.420.050 
in cash dividend payments during 
the initial quarter of the current 
year—-a new record high and an 
increase of 5 per cent over the 
amount the 
sponding three 1952 months. 

This marked the eleventh con- 
secutive first quarter in which cash 
dividends on listed common stocks 
improved over the year before! 

Of the 1.067 individual com- 
stock issues listed on the 
“Bie Board” at the close of the 
first 1953 quarter. 831. or 
cent. paid cash dividends 
the three months. 


disbursed in corre- 


mon 


78 per 


during 


128 Paid More 
stocks. 
the amount of the cash dividend 
paid in the first quarter of 1953 
was the same as in the correspond- 
ing three months of last 


For 616 listed common 


vear. 
Higher cash dividends than a year 
earlier were disbursed by 128 com- 
mon stocks. but 118 issues re- 
duced payments in the first 1953 
quarter from the amount disbursed 
in the same months of 1952. 

The heading “less” in the table 










Ist. Quart 


‘ 
1953 


which appears on the next page 
includes 31 listed common stocks 
which did not pay cash dividends 
in the first three months of the cur- 
rent year. although they did in the 
same 1952 period. 

As the table shows, 22 of the 
27 industrial groups of common 
stocks boosted their cash dividend 
payments in the first quarter over 
a year earlier, and only five groups 
paid out less. 

The largest percentage increase 
—66.6 


by financial 


per cent--was_ registered 


company common 
shares. This huge gain reflected 
the fact that five companies——Con- 
tinental Fidelity-Phe- 
nix. Lehman Corporation, Trans- 
Webster Investment 
Co.—paid cash dividends on their 
common shares in the first quarter 
of this year but not in the same 
1952 quarter. 


Insurance. 


america and 


Other large increases were re- 
corded by office equipment com- 
mon stocks. 19.5 per cent: U. S. 
companies operating abroad, 17 
per cent. and utilities. 13.1 per cent. 

The largest dividend declines. 
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ciding to make intelligent use of 
their own brains on behalf of their 
own investments. 

For newcomers to the field. let 
us try to cull from the past experi- 
ence of other investors a few time- 
tried DOs and DON'Ts. which 
should help them to avoid the more 
obvious Investment Booby Traps. 

Here are some DON'Ts: 

1. Don’t pay attention to irre- 
sponsible tips. There are plenty of 


elib characters 


(surprising how 


i; 
Fe 


( 





little money they seem to have) 
who love to fill your ear with 
golden tales about how a certain 
stock is sure to go up ten points 
in the next ten days. They have 
the inside story from a man they 
met who knows another man who 
knows a big speculator who. told 
him in strictest confidence et cetera. 
.. That kind of talk 
is Grade A Poison. to which the 
sophisticated 


et cetera. 


investor turns two 
resolutely deaf ears. Don't ever 
listen to it, even if you find your 
informant has actually convinced 
himself. In that case. let him lose 
his own money but not yours as 
well. 

2. Don't open an account with a 
brokerage house until you have 
satisfied yourself that it is thor- 
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oughly reputable. 
There is one cri- 
terion—not the only. 
but a very conven- 
ient one: is the firm 
a member of the 
New York Stock Ex- 


change. 








which en- 
forces on its members the highest 
standards of business conduct and 
financial responsibility? Among 
“Member. New 
York Stock Exchange” is the safest 
name brand. 


securities firms 


3. Don't approach the market 
with the hallucination that you can 
huy at the bottom and sell at the 
top. That is as rare as a hole in 
one, even for the most experienced 
brains in the business. It is true 
that clear thinking and sound ad- 
vice can help you to “ride with the 
trend” a good part of the time. But 
the man who expects to pick the 
actual turning points in prices 
whether of the market averages. 
or of a single stock—is in for fre- 
quent disappointment. The thing 
to learn is that wise investing con- 
sists of selecting securities which 
represent real present and future 
values. then buying them at some 
reasonable 


stage in their price 


cvele, 








Fae 





|. Don't be stubborn about your 
own errors of judement. If a stock 
fails to fulfill the promise you 
thought you saw in it, sell it-—at 
a loss. if necessary. Quick action 
in such cases often cuts losses 
which would otherwise grow larger. 


5. Don’t become blindly attached 
to a stock because it has done well 
for you. The fact that it made 
you a handsome profit does not 
mean you owe it a home for life. 
It’s up today. but 
it may go down next 
month. So if it has 
already accomplish- 
ed what you ex- 
pected of it, why 
not gratefully kiss it 
good-bye. take your 
profit, and start to look around 
for another 
tunity ? 


promising oppor- 


6. Don’t be swayed by a loquaci- 
ous salesman peddling an unsea- 
soned stock. He will weave seduc- 
tive fairy tales about the profits 
you are sure to make if you pur- 
chase just a few shares. He will 
point out how many millions you 
would be worth today if you had 
only gone in with Henry Ford at 
the dawn of the Tin Lizzie. But 
you might remind him that plenty 
of people invested in other early 
auto makers. and all they got out 
of it was plenty of nothing. Wast- 
ing your money on that type of 
salesman is just as foolish as open- 
ing an account with a fly-by-night 
broker or dealer (see DON'T +2). 
\nd he is usually more dangerous 


than the lay tipster (see DON'T 
=1) because he has been trained 
to be insidiously plausible about 
his dubious wares. 


So much for the principal 
DON'Ts. Now for a short list of 
anti-booby-trap DOs: 


1. Do take your time. Check up 
on all available facts about a con- 
templated investment. Buy a stock 
only after you are convinced you 
want to own it at that particular 
time for the particular purpose you 
have in mind. 

2. Do be clear about your “par- 
ticular purpose.” What is your ob- 
jective? Do you primarily want 
income? Or are you more inter- 
ested in acquiring securities which 
are likely to increase in value? 
If the latter, are you seeking quick 
moderate profit. or a slower. but 
eventually larger gain over a period 
of years? Until you know what 
you are looking for, there is little 
chance of finding it. 


3. Do get the habit of reading 
the financial section of a good 
newspaper; also THE EXCHANGE 
magazine and other periodicals on 
which you know you can depend 
for honest. reliable reporting of 
economic news and trends. A regu- 
lar habit of such reading condi- 
tions the mind for effective invest- 
ment thinking. 


1. Do have the courage of your 
convictions. If your common sense 
and your study have persuaded 
you that you should purchase a 
certain stock right now, do it 
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right now. Some people will dis- 
agree with your decision. but that 
should be no cause for surprise or 
hesitation. Obviously. if no one 
disagreed. there would be no sell- 
ers and you couldn't purchase the 
stock at all. Follow the dictates of 
your own considered judgment. 


5. Do. in the process of forming 
vour considered judgment, seek 
information and ideas from quali- 
fied people: for instance. an of- 
ficer. director or large stockholder 
of a company whose stock you con- 
sider buying. A corporation's 
bankers can also shed helpful light. 
But it may be that such people 
live far away or are not personally 
Your most avail- 
able. and probably most versatile. 


known to you. 


source of information is your own 


broker. The partners and _ regis- 


one 


were 
a eaense® 


evel 
Pr 
penng enanee? 
accu seere 
gcse accueee 


Celica 





tered representatives of New York 
Stock Exchange member firms are 
a highly trained, strictly supervised 
body of professional experts on 
investment and speculation. They 


include all adult ages. both sexes. 
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and a wide range of political and 


social viewpoints. Somewhere 
among them is the one best equip- 
ped to serve you. Once you have 


found him, never let him go. 


6. Do remember this: not every 
will be 


That's true of any business. If an 


transaction successful. 
investor or trader in securities tells 
takes a pay 
him no heed for the truth is not 


vou he never loss. 





in him. The important thing is to 
keep your confidence and courage 


high despite occasional setbacks. 
Loss of courage and confidence is 
the biggest booby trap of all. 


1 resident of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Scott jormerly was a governor of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
is at present an allied member oj 
that institution. At one time, he 
was president of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 

Vr. Scott is the author of “How 
To Lay A Nest Egg,” which con- 
tinues to be one of the best-selling 
books ever written on an invest- 
ment subject. 
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_ EVERYONE KNOWS that 
some corporate enterprises 


are quicker to reward share own- 
ers than others. it is somewhat sur- 
prising to discover how many listed 
companies have been habitual divi- 
dend boosters in the past ten years. 

The table on the next page cites 
25 common. stocks whose cash 
dividend payments were boosted 
fairly consistently in the decade 
ending with 1952. 

It should be emphasized. of 
course, that this period was one 
of general business prosperity, and 
—perhaps more important—that 
past accomplishments are no guar- 
antee at all of what the future will 
bring. 

Nevertheless. the record is im- 
pressive: 

On an average. owners of the 
25 common stocks cited had _re- 
ceived by December 31. 1952. five 
annual cash dividend increases 
over the amount paid them in the 
year 1943. 

Two of the common stocks in 
the table—-Johns-Manville and Na- 


tional Dairy Products—made eight 





annual cash dividend increases in 
the period. Three others —Conti- 
nental Oil, Goodrich and Marine 
Midland — boosted their annual 
cash dividend rates seven times in 





ALL STOCKS DON'T BOOST 
DIVIDENDS PERIODICALLY 


The reader should bear in 
mind that all listed stocks do not 
boost their annual dividend pay- 
ments periodically. 

In fact, some stocks don't pay 
dividends for long periods of 
time; some have never disbursed 
any dividends. 

The following common stocks 
—all of which have been listed 
on the Stock Exchange for 10 
years or longer—have paid no 
cash dividend since listing: Alle- 
ghany Corporation, 
Great Western, 


Chicago 
Internationa! 
Railways of Central America. 
Lehigh Valley Coal, Peoria & 
Eastern. Third Avenue Transit. 
Thompson - Starrett, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical, Western 
Maryland Railway and Willys- 
Overland. 
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the same interval. Six dividend in- 
creases were made by six of the 
issues shown; five separate boosts 
were made by another six; four 
dividend raises were made by four 
of the stocks in the tabulation, and 
three increases were put into ef- 
fect by the remaining four issues. 

Price gains during the 10 years 
ending December 31, 1952, by the 
25 stocks shown ranged from $9.75 
per share for Marine Midland to 


$91.75 by Atlantic Coast Line. 

Nineteen of the issues each rose 
$20 or more a share. 

On a percentage basis, the price 
improvements were even more im- 
pressive, ranging from 30 per cent 
for Corn Products to 1,033 per 
cent for Sunray Oil. Twenty-one 
of the 25 advanced more than 100 
per cent in market price during 
the decade: while 15 went up more 
than 200 per cent. 





25 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE HABITUALLY 
BOOSTED THEIR CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
IN THE LAST DECADE (1943-1952) 


No. of No. of 

or oe Price Range, 943.198 

Divs. Since or 

Paid 1943 Splits Open High Low Close 
Alpha Portland Cement $1.00 4 - $18!\/4m $49\/, $17% $483, 
Amer. Inv. Co. of Ill. 0.48a 5 I 4/4ma 25 4/sa 2474 
Atlantic Coast Line 3.00 4 — 28 123%, 24'/2 11934 
Atlas Tack 1.15 4 _ 75m 40% "2 27 
Borden Co. 1.50 6 _ 22'/2 57%, 22'/2 52% 
Carriers and General 0.25 5 _ 3'/4m 14%, 3g 133%, 
Cleve. Elec. Illum. 2.00 3 — 285/4m 56% 21 52%, 
Commonwealth Edison 1.40 5 — 21" 36!/g 21'4 3454 
Continental Can.. 1.00 3 _ 27/4 53%, 26!/2 48!/, 
Continental Oil (Del.) 0.50a 7 I 1334a 75 123%,4a 6254 
Corn Products Refining 2.48a 3 I 53\4,a 795%, 495na 69'/2 
Crown Zellerbach 1.00 ~ — 114m 66'/2 I", 63!/2 
Cutler Hammer 1.25 5 — 1534m 45 15% 39%, 
Dixie Cup (2) 0.25a é | Sa 39%/a 5a 37\/2m 
Firestone Tire & Rub. 1.00a 6 | 133%4a 74/2a I25%a 7454 
B. F. Goodrich 0.67a 7 | 834a 77'/2a 8\/,a 77 
Johns-Manville Corp. 0.75a 8 | 23%a 783, 235%4a 74 
Marine Midland 0.16 7 = 3I/p 13 31/5 12% 
National Dairy Products 1.00 8 _ 147, 60 145, 59 
Sharp & Dohme 0.50 5 _ 95% 4936 854 447/,m 
Sunray Oil 0.19a 6 | I%gma 24\/s 13a 21/4 
Sunshine Biscuits (1) 0.63a 5 | /4ma 70!/2 "/g 69'/, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 2.25 6 — 37m 9 32%, 110", 
Union Carbide & Carbon 1.00a S I 27'/4a 72\, 23a 715% 
Westinghouse Electric 1.00a 3 ! 20'!/2a 483, 20'/4a 479/; 


a—Adijusted for stock dividends, splits, 
(1) —Formerly Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


etc. m—Mean of bid and asked. 
(2)—Formerly Dixie-Vortex. 
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VERY TIME you open a pack of 
E cigarettes you see a blue In- 
ternal Revenue stamp. A_ portrait 
appears there, and though it is seen 
by countless millions many times 
each day. few know the name of 
the man thus honored — De Witt 
Clinton. 

Just why a former governor of 
New York should receive such rec- 
ognition is not known definitely. 
We do know that his portrait has 
been used since 1876. when it re- 
placed an almost unrecognizable 
likeness of Thomas Jefferson. Ac- 
Depart- 
ment. it seems probable that the 


cording to the Treasury 


reason for the selection of Clinton 
was to honor him as the chief pro- 
the Erie 
50th anniversary. 


moter of Canal on_ its 

Irrespective of the origin of the 
portrait. the little blue stamp has 
become a most important article 
of sale by the Treasury. For the 
fiscal vear ended June 30. 1952. 
the receipts from the stamp 
almost $1.500.000.- 
00. For the current fiscal year, 


amounted to 


they undoubtedly will be consid- 
erably more. 

Like so many other taxes. the 
taxation of cigarettes had its ori- 
gin in a period of war and was 
considered to be an emergency 
measure. But. as has happened so 
often. when the emergency ended 
the tax continued. 

At the start of the War Between 
the States many tobacco factories 
opened in the North. particularly 
around New York. to supply the 
Northern markets cut off from their 
former Southern suppliers. In 1862 
the manufacture of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, snuff and cigars 
was thought sufficiently important 
to seek tax revenue from 
sources, 


those 


Cigarettes were first taxed in 
1564. Indicative of the minor im- 
portance of cigarettes compared to 
other tobacco products in that pe- 
riod of almost 90 years ago is the 
fact that in the fiscal year 1865 
out of total taxes of $11.400.000 
on tobacco products cigarette taxes 
were only $15,000. 








the same interval. Six dividend in- 
creases were made by six of the 
issues shown; five separate boosts 
were made by another six; four 
dividend raises were made by four 
of the stocks in the tabulation, and 
three increases were put into ef- 
fect by the remaining four issues. 

Price gains during the 10 years 
ending December 31, 1952, by the 
25 stocks shown ranged from $9.75 
per share for Marine Midland to 


$91.75 by Atlantic Coast Line. 

Nineteen of the issues each rose 
$20 or more a share. 

On a percentage basis, the price 
improvements were even more im- 
pressive. ranging from 30 per cent 
for Corn Products to 1,033 per 
cent for Sunray Oil. Twenty-one 
of the 25 advanced more than 100 
per cent in market price during 
the decade: while 15 went up more 
than 200 per cent. 





25 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH HAVE HABITUALLY 
BOOSTED THEIR CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
IN THE LAST DECADE (1943-1952) 


No. of No. of 

a — — Price Range, 1943-1952 

Divs. Since or 

Paid 1943 Splits Open High Low Close 
Alpha Portland Cement $1.00 4 _ $18'/4m $491/, $1734 $483, 
Amer. Inv. Co. of Ill. 0.48a 5 | 4'/4ma 25 4'/4a 247%, 
Atlantic Coast Line 3.00 4 ~ 28 123%, 24'/2 119%, 
Atlas Tack 1.15 4 ~ 754m 40% 7/2 27 
Borden Co. 1.50 6 _ 22!/2 57% 22'/2 52% 
Carriers and General 0.25 5 — 34m 143, 3g 13% 
Cleve. Elec. Illum. 2.00 3 _ 285m 56% 21 52% 
Commonwealth Edison 1.40 5 _ 2\'4 36!/g 21'%, 3454 
Continental Can ‘ 1.00 3 _ 27/4 53% 26/2 48\/, 
Continental Oil (Del.) 0.50a 7 I 1334a 75 1234a 625% 
Corn Products Refining 2.48a 3 | 53'4,a 79%, 49a 69'/, 
Crown Zellerbach 1.00 6 _ 114m 66!/, IN), 63!/, 
Cutler Hammer 1.25 5 _ 1534m 45 15% 39%, 
Dixie Cup (2) 0.25a 6 | Sa 39%a Sa 37'/2m 
Firestone Tire & Rub. 1.00a 5 I 13%a 74a 12%a 74% 
B. F. Goodrich 0.67a 7 | 834a T7'\/ra Bia 77 
Johns-Manville Corp 0.75a 8 | 23%a 783, 23%a 74 
Marine Midland 0.16 7 _ 3, 13 3, 12%, 
National Dairy Products 1.00 8 _— 147%, 60 145% 59 
Sharp & Dohme 0.50 5 — 95% 4954 854 447/m 
Sunray Oil 0.19a 6 | Ima 24\/4 I34a 21/5 
Sunshine Biscuits (1) 0.63a 5 | "/4ma 70!/2 /g 69'/, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 2.25 6 — 37m 119 323, 110'/, 
Union Carbide & Carbon 1.00a I | 27\/sa 72'/, 25%a 71% 
Westinghouse Electric 1.00a 3 ! 20!/2a 48%, 20'/4a 475/, 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, 
(1) —Formerly Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


etc. m—Mean of bid and asked. 
(2)—Formerly Dixie-Vortex. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


- TIME you open a pack of 
cigarettes you see a blue In- 
ternal Revenue stamp. A_ portrait 
appears there, and though it is seen 
by countless millions many times 
each day. few know the name of 
the man thus honored — De Witt 
Clinton. 

Just why a former governor of 
New York should receive such rec- 
ognition is not known definitely. 
We do know that his portrait has 
been used since 1876. when it re- 
placed an almost unrecognizable 
likeness of Thomas Jefferson. Ac- 
cording to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. it seems probable that the 
reason for the selection of Clinton 
was to honor him as the chief pro- 
moter of the Erie Canal on_ its 
d0th anniversary. 

Irrespective of the origin of the 
portrait. the little blue stamp has 
become a most important article 
of sale by the Treasury. For the 
fiscal vear ended June 30. 1952. 
the receipts from the stamp 
amounted to almost $1.500.000,- 
000. For the current fiscal year, 


7 : Sey 


“ 
they undoubtedly will be consid- 
erably more. 

Like so many other taxes. the 
taxation of cigarettes had its ori- 
gin in a period of war and was 
considered to be an emergency 
measure. But. as has happened so 
often, when the emergency ended 
the tax continued. 

At the start of the War Between 
the States many tobacco factories 
opened in the North. particularly 
around New York. to supply the 
Northern markets cut off from their 
former Southern suppliers. In 1862 
the manufacture of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, snuff and cigars 
was thought sufficiently important 
to seek tax revenue from those 
sources, 

Cigarettes were first taxed in 
1864. Indicative of the minor im- 
portance of cigarettes compared to 
other tobacco products in that pe- 
riod of almost 90 years ago is the 
fact that in the fiscal year 1865 
out of total taxes of $11.400.000 
on tobacco products cigarette taxes 
were only $15,000. 
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John C. Whitaker joined R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. in 1913 
that the first “Camels” were made. After 
serving in the Navy in World War I, he 





in the same month 


to Reynolds in 1919 and helped 


form new personnel and medical depart- 
ments for the company. Mr. Whitaker was 
elected a director in 1935; he served as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing oper- 
ations and personnel from 1937 to 1948, 
when he became president. He was elected 
chairman of the board last year. 





For some years. cigarette taxes 
continued as a relatively minor 
source of revenue for the Govern- 
ment, Not until the fiscal year 1869 
did cigarette axes amount to over 
$1.000.000 @ y-ar. when all tobacco 
taxes were alinost $32.000.000. 

Cigarette 
steadily but slowly until the second 
decade of the century. From 1910 
to 1914 production almost dou- 


duction increased 


bled. By 1917 production had more 

















than redoubled, amounting to over 
35.000.000.000 cigarettes. That 
figure is small compared to pres- 
ent-day production but at that time 
was considered a_ remarkable 
achievement. 

Until the fiscal year 1916 both 
cigars and manufactured tobacco 
(smoking and chewing) 
larger revenue producers for the 
Government than were cigarettes. 


were 


In that vear, however, cigarettes 
passed cigars and in the following 
vear passed manufactured tobacco 
in importance as a source of tax 
revenue. 

World War I 
sharp increases in the rates of ciga- 
rette taxation. At the start of the 
war. cigarettes were taxed at $1.25 
a thousand or 2!5 cents for a 
package of 20. By 1919 the rate 
had to $3.00 a 
thousand or 6 cents a_ package. 


brought about 


been increased 


This rate was continued until 
World War II when two further 
increases were imposed. — each 


amounting to 25 cents a thousand. 


Towering stacks of Federal tax 
stamps represent only part of a day’s 
supply for one of R. J. Reynolds’ 
factories. 
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or 1» cent a package. From No- 
vember 1. 1942 through October 
31. 1951. the rate was $3.50 a 
thousand or 7 cents a package. 
On November 1. 1951 the cur- 
rent rate of $4.00 a thousand or 
8 cents a package was put into ef- 
fect. Under the present law that 
rate is to continue until April 1. 
1951 when it is scheduled té be 
reduced to $3.50 a thousand. 


Tax Revenues Soar 

The effect of the great expansion 
in cigarette consumption and. of 
increased rates of taxation on ciga- 
rettes in producing revenues for 
the Federal Government is appar- 
ent in the table on page 16. It 
likewise shows total taxes on 
tobacco products and the percent- 
age represented by the cigarette 
tax. Incidentally. in referring to 
taxes on cigarettes in the table 
and in other parts of this article. 
reference is only to cigarettes 
which weigh less than 3 pounds a 
thousand. These are called “small 
cigarettes” and include both the 
standard and king size. Cigarettes 
having greater weight are taxed 
at higher rates. but since their vol- 
ume is not significant they have 
not been taken into consideration 
here except as the tax revenue from 
them is included in total taxes on 
tobacco products. 

Not long after cigarettes became 
an important source of revenue 
for the Federal Government. states 
cast longing eyes at this apparently 
easy method of bolstering their 


own revenues. Iowa was the first 
in the field when in 1921 it levied 


a tax of 2 cents a package. Gradu- 
ally other states followed so that 
by 1930 there were 12 states tax- 
ing cigarettes. This increased to 
20 by 1940. 

\t the present time 41] states 
and the District of Columbia im- 
pose taxes on cigarettes. The rates 
vary from | cent to & cents a pack- 
age. with 3 cents being the most 
used amount. In their fiscal year 
of 1952 states collected some $4-49.- 
000.000 from taxes on tobacco 
products. 


For quite some time certain 

















Cutting sheets of Federal revenue 
stamps for cigarette packaging 
machines. 


dealers in states having no ciga- 
rette tax enjoyed a large mail- 
order business in shipping to smok- 
ers in taxing states. The taxing 
states became concerned over this 
loss of revenue and sought aid 
from the Federal Government. In 
1949 Congress passed the Jenkins 
Act under which anyone who 
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sells cigarettes in interstate com- 
merce and ships them to others than 
distributors in taxing states must 
report such shipments to the tax 
collector in the state of destination. 


Large Sums Tied Up 


Financing Federal cigarette tax- 
es is a matter of major concern. 
particularly in view of the high 
rate of the tax. The law requires 
payment for tax stamps as they 
are purchased and because of the 
necessity of maintaining adequate 
inventories and of allowing jobbers 
a reasonable time for the payment 
of bills the manufacturer's invest- 
ment in stamps at any particular 
time is a very considerable item. 
For R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. an 
investment in Federal revenue 
stamps of some $30.000.000 to 
$4.0.000,000 is required at all times. 

Efforts have been made to alle- 


viate this heavy financial cost. At 
the present time Congress is being 
asked to amend the law so that 
manufacturers may postpone pay- 
ment for stamps until they have 
had a reasonable time to collect 
from their customers. 

Cigarette taxes. like other taxes 
levied on business. are ultimately 
paid by the consumer. During the 
last fiscal year. users of cigarettes 
paid almost $2.000.000.000 to the 
Federal and state tax collectors, 
or about 3‘: of total tax receipts. 

The cigarette for too long has 
carried a tax burden far out of 
proportion to other items of daily 
use by such a large portion of 
the population. As a matter of jus- 
tice to all the many millions of 
cigarette users. representatives re- 
sponsible for fixing cigarette taxes 
should lighten this heavy and un- 
warranted burden. 





Revenue from 


Federal Revenue from Taxes on Cigarettes and 
on All Tobacco Products 


Revenue from 

Taxes on All 
Tobacco Products 

(In Thousands) 


Taxes on Cigarettes 
(Small) as % of 
Taxes on All 
Tobacco Products 








Taxes on 
Fiscal Cigarettes (Small) 
Year (In Thousands) 
1910 jaws $ 7,921 
1915 20,925 
1920 151,262 
1925 225,032 
1930 359,816 
1935 385,459 
1940 533,042 
1945 836,057 
1950 1,242,844 
1951 1,293,965 
1952 1,474,059 


$ 58,118 13.63% 

79,957 26.17 
295,809 51.14 
345,247 65.18 
450,339 79.90 
459,178 83.95 
608,518 87.60 
932.144 89.69 
1,328,464 93.55 
1,380,396 93.74 
1,565,162 9418 
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ok the past year or so, anyone 
Bvho asked this writer the first 
step an inexperienced — investor 
should take in order to acquire 
some basic understanding of the 
stock market received the follow- 
ing reply: 

“See the new Stock Exchange 
animated motion picture. ‘What 
Makes Us Tick.’ then subscribe to 
Tue ExcuHance Magazine.” 


Second Step 


That advice still stands, but. 
hereafter, the next admonition will 
be: 

“Read ‘How To Buy Stocks.’ by 
Louis Engel (Little. Brown & Co.. 
$2.95) .” 

If you are one of those people 
who believe that those engaged in 
the securities business speak a 
jargon which is unintelligible to 
the rest of the world, be prepared 
for a pleasant shock: Engel’s book 
is written in simple, down-to- 
earth language, which will pose no 
problem even to the school stu- 
dent. 

More important, though, it con- 
vinces the reader—at least it did 
this reader-—that the author knows 
what he’s talking about: believes 
implicitly in the advantages of in- 
vesting. and hopes to make the 
subject more understandable to 
more people everywhere. 


While space limitations won’t 


A FRESH APPROACH 





permit a thorough review here. 
some of the chapter headings give 
a hint of what the book contains: 

“What Are Common Stocks?” 
“How Are Securities Bought and 
Sold?” “How to Open an Ae- 
count.” “What It Means To Spec- 
ulate.” “How Stocks Are Bought 
On Margin.” “How To Tell What 
the Market is Doing.” “How Your 
Broker Can Help.” “What Does It 
Cost to Buy Stocks?” “Who Owns 
Stocks?” 

Also: “What It Means To Sell 
Short.” “Financial News and 
What To Make Of It.” “Why You 
Should Invest—If You Can.” and 


“The Folklore of the Market.” 


It Always Has 


Mr. Engel’s philosophy about 
the stock market is well expressed 
in a foreword, when he says: 

“This book is based on a very 
simple premise: that the stock mar- 
ket is going up. 

“Tomorrow? Next month? Next 
year? 

“Mavbe yes. maybe no. Maybe 
the market will be a lot lower then 
than it is today. 

“But over any long period of 
time—-ten years. twenty vears. fifty 
years—this book assumes that the 
market is bound to go up. 

“Why? 

“Because it always has.” 


—K. H. 
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/ BILLIONAIRES 


HICH of the nearly 1.300 cor- 
WW aian with securities list- 
the New York Stock 
change can qualify for the label. 
“Cream of the Crop”? 

That depends. of course. on 
what kind of standards you judge 
a company by. One analyst might 
rate a company by its dividend ree- 


ed on Ex- 


ord. another by its earning power. 
A third might be influenced by the 
number of share owners—or the 
degree of national interest in the 
company—or the growth capacity 
of the company or the ratio be- 
tween market price of its common 
shares and earnings. 


Billion-Dollar Sales 
What do you think of giving 
top rating to any corporate enter- 
prise which can sell more than 
billion worth of ils 
products or services to the public 
in a 12-month period? 


one dollars’ 


Last year, as the accompanying 
table shows, 27 listed companies 
each either reported sales or rev- 
enues in excess of $1,000.000.000. 

Of the 27. the individual leader 
had 1952 sales 
of more than $7.500.000.000: two 
topped the $4.000.000.000-mark: 
one was over $3.000.000.000: five 
were above $2.000.000.000. and 
the other 18 
$1.000.000.000. 





—General Motors 


were all over 
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The five at the top of the list— 
General Motors. Standard Oil 
(New Jersey). American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. United States 
Steel and Sears. Roebuck & Co.— 
reported aggregate 1952 sales of 
products or services amounting to 
$21.709.373.023. This not 
represented an increase of 3. per 


only 


cent over the sales by the same 
enterprises in 1951. but it was 
equivalent to more than $135 each 
for every man, woman and child 
in this country——assuming a_pop- 
ulation of 160.000.000. 


21 Gains in Revenue 

Twenty-one of the companies in 
the table reported sales or rev- 
enues last year that were higher 
than those registered in 1951; six 
recorded declines. 

Despite the tremendous sums of 
money that poured into the cof- 
fers of these 27 large enterprises. 
their share owners received no fab- 
ulously large dividend payments 
last vear. 

One of the companies- -Armour 

made no dividend payments to 
its common share owners in either 
1952 or 1951. Eleven of the com- 
panies paid the same cash divi- 
dends on common shares in both 
vears; eight paid less last vear 
than the year before. and only 
seven boosted their 1952 cash dis- 
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bursements over the amounts paid 
on equity shares in L951. 

Nine of the enterprises paid 
larger Federal taxes last year than 
they did the year before, but the 
other 18 made smaller tax pay- 
ments in 1952 than in 1951. 

Tax payments by the two big 
steel companies——l. S. Steel and 


Bethlehem—declined sharply last 
year. largely because of the 54- 
day strike in the industry. 

Of the 27 billion-dollar com- 
panies in the table. no less than 
seven—Jersey Standard, Indiana 
Standard. Socony-Vacuum, Gulf. 
Texas. Shell and California Stand- 
ard—are oils. 





LISTED COMPANIES WITH 1952 SALES OR REVENUE OF 


$1 BILLION OR MORE 


Sales or Fed. Income and 
Revenue Excess Profits Taxes Common Cash 
(Millions of Dollars) oe 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
General Motors Corp $7,549.2 $7,465.6 $943.5 $982.5 $4.00 $4.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 4,050.8 3,786.0 293.0 325.0 4.25 4.13A 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 4,039.7 3,639.5 391.4 339.3 9.00 9.00 
U. S. Steel Corp. 3,137.4 3,524.1 117.0* 398.0 3.00 3.00 
Sears, Roebuck (3) 2,932.3 2,657.4 165.9 160.1 2.75 2.75 
General Electric 2,623.9 2,319.3 264.0* 277.5* 3.00 2.85 
Chrysier Corp 2,601.0 2,546.7 169.0 79.0 6.00 7.50 
Swift & Co. (I) 2,592.6 2,524.2 19.1 12.9 2.00 2.35 
Armour & Co. (1) 2,184.0 2,215.2 6.3 15.7 — i 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 1,691.7 1,793.1 66.0* 162.0 4.00 4.00 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 1,639.1 1,454.6 6.2 2.8" 2.40 2.40 
du Pont de Nemours 1,602.2 1,531.1 340.6* 371.2 3.55 3.55 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 1,592.1 1,539.1 52.6 91.7 2.50 2.25 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 1,560.6 1,528.5 51.0* 83.3 2.00 1.80 
Gulf Oil Corp. 1,528.8 1,439.4 105.9 104.0 1.92A 2.00A 
Texas Co. 1,510.18 1,416.8 47.2 82.6 3.00 3.05A 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1,454.3 1,240.8 99.1 104.6 2.00 2.00 
International Harvester (2) 1,204.0 1,277.3 54.0° 114.5 2.00 2.30 
Shell Oil Co. 1,142.6 1,072.4 53.0* 107.0 3.00 3.00 
National Dairy Products 1,141.3 1,066.2 41.9 39.2 3.00 2.90 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 1,138.4 1,101.1 69.1 74.9 2.86A 3.00A 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. (3) 1,084.6 1,106.2 46.1 58.1 3.00 4.00 
J. C. Penney Co. 1,079.3 1,035.2 54.6 48.7 3.25 3.50 
American Tobacco Co. 1,065.7 942.6 44.3* 47.3 4.00 4.00 
Kroger Co 1,051.8 997.1 15.8 12.6 1.90 1.85 
Pennsylvania R. R. 1,030.4 1,046.6 10.5 10.6 1.00 1.00 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif 1,015.3 975.4 40.7* 88.5 3.00 2.60 





A—adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


B—includes a subsidiary of which it owns 58.24%. 
*—allowing for excess profits tax refund and/or renegotiation. 
Fiscal year ended: (1) I! 152 (2) 10°31 52 (3) 1/31/53. 
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FILTROL COMMON LISTED 






—Ilts Products Pep Up Gasoline — 


MLTROL CORPORATION whose 
I common stock (ticker symbol: 
FLT) was added to the Stock Ex- 
change list early last month ——savs 
it is the only commercial producet 
of clay eatalysts in the United 
States. 


The 


heing a material which 


clay catalysts--a_ catalvst 


facilitates 
another 


a chemical reaction in 


product) without) being absorbed 


in the process——are used in petro- 
vields 
They 


compete with synthetic catalysts 


leum = refining to promote 


ol higher octane easoline. 
produced from chemicals. Listed 
companies which make synthetic 
catalysts jauclude American Cyana- 
mid. Davison Chemical and Soc- 
ony-Vacuum. 

In addition to its output of cata- 
Filtrol the 


world’s largest producet of ad- 


ly sts. claims to be 


sorbents——clavs which remove col- 
ors or impurities from such prod- 
ucts as petroleum. 

with 
its head oflice in Los Angeles, Fil- 


trol 1.316.632 


\ Delaware corporation 
outstanding 


has 


Filtro! plant at Jackson, Miss. 










shares of Sl-par value common. 
Plants are located at 
Calif.: Jackson. Miss.. 
Lake City, Utah. 


The corporation has under con- 


Vernon. 


and Salt 


struction at its Vernon plant a 
35.000.000 addition designed to 
expand its activities in the chemi- 
cal processing field. Completion is 
<cheduled for early next year. At 
the Jackson plant. a $400,000 con- 
struction program is slated to be 
completed by July. 

Filtrol officials assert that much 
of the corporation’s growth has re- 
sulted from research and the de- 
velopment of new preducts. Ex- 
penditures for research and devel- 
opment rose to $581,000 last year 
$236.000 in 1951. New re- 
search laboratories were occupied 
at Vernon last November. 

Net sales of Filtrol Corporation 
amounted to $16.162.000 in 1952. 
with $17,110,000 the 
vear before: while net income t 
taled $1.780.871. or $1.36 a com- 
last’ vear. against 


mon 
31.986.987. or $1.52 a share on 


from 


compared 


share. 


common, in L951. 
1952 


valent to 73 


During dividends —equi- 


cents a share on 
the presently-outstanding common 
stock March. 
1953. shareholders _ re- 
ceived a cash dividend of 20 cents 
per Filtrol 
mately 5.000 share owners. 


were disbursed. In 


common 


share. has approxi- 
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A Bogey 
Debunked! 


He THEORY that Labor and 

Capital must always be locked 
in a bitter life-and-death struggle 
got a thorough drubbing in a full- 
page advertisement The Labor 
Union Newspaper published on 
March 27. 

Distributed in 13. cities and 
areas in Illinois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio and West Virginia, 
that popular standard-size news- 
paper is owned by organizations 
of The American Federation of 
Labor. It is widely recognized as 
one of the nation’s outstanding 
labor publications. 

The ad was headed, “Act Ameri- 
can— Fight Communism!” Under 
that caption appeared a_ photo- 
graph. measuring 11 by 8% 
inches. of the trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Be- 
neath the picture, a caption with 
letters an inch high proclaimed 
that “There’s No Stock Exchange 
in Moscow Li 


Share Ownership 

Quoting and endorsing a state- 
ment by G. Keith Funston, Stock 
Exchange President, about the 
benefits of corporate share owner- 
ship. the text of the advertisement 
continued: 

“Maybe you’re not in the mar- 
ket for common stocks right now. 
Maybe you just never thought of 


yourself as being in the stock- 
holder class. Well, we’re not go- 
ing to try to sell you any common 
stocks. 

“But we would like to sell you 
on the idea that your right and 
privilege to become an owner of 
American business, if you so 
choose. is one of those precious 
rights you enjoy and take for 
granted. And it’s a right that you 
certainly wouldn't have if this 
country were controlled by Com- 
munists. 

Your Interest 


“And, even if you don’t own 
stocks and never intend to, you 
must never forget that you still 
have a tremendous stake in the 
American free enterprise system. 

“Because. if you work for a liv- 
ing. somebody invested the money 
that started the business going. 

“The chances are there are stock- 
holders who have put up _ the 
money, provided the plant and the 
tools that make your job possible. 

“It’s the way the American sys- 
tem works. And it’s the most suc- 
cessful 
known on earth. You wouldn't swap 


economic system ever 
it for anything even approaching 
Communism, would you?” 

Across the bottom of the entire 
page. the following caption ap- 
peared: 

“rreedom (from Communism) 
is everybody's job.” 

The advertisement is one of a 
series which the newspaper is pub- 
lishing to warn against the dan- 
gers of Communism and inflation. 
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Where can a 
woman learn 
about investing 
ae 
her money ? ~~ 


Sooner or later it happens to every 
woman. At a party or a dinner she over- 
hears bits of conversation: “. . . my 
stocks paid me about 6% in divi- 
dends last year.”” Someone else tops that 
with “. . . only paid $900, but I could 
sell today for $1,200.” And so on. 


Naturally, she’s secretly curious, may- 
be even jealous. How does one “‘find”’ in- 
vestments? There must be good stocks 

and bad. Which is which? 


Now, if someone asked her what store 
in town she’d like to own part of, she’d 
answer in a flash. She knows which local 
businesses are thriving—and which are 
standing still. 


Owning stock is merely owning shares 
of a business—in most cases a business 
having a trade-mark known nationally. 
Your refrigerator maker, for example. 
Your toothpaste maker. Your TV set 
maker. 


Like the local stores, some companies 
may earn good profits one vear, and an- 
other vear may not. Naturally you don’t 
want to risk your money blindly. That’s 
where your broker’s experience can be 
helpful. 


That New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firm’s office near you is prepared to 
answer your questions give you 
helpful information whether you 
want to buy securities now or just talk 
about them. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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